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Alls ton/ Brighton 

Allston/Brighton  shares  some  of  Fenway /Kenmore ' s  characteristics:   it  has 
become  an  area  of  young  adults,  with  one-half  of  its  population  between  the 
ages  of  20-34  in  1980.   Although  the  group  quarters  population,  mostly 
students,  numbers  5,700,  most  of  the  young  adults  are  beyond  school  age  and 
are  working.   Characteristic  of  Boston's  young  adults,  high  educational 
attainment  and  occupational  skills  prevail,  as  does  high  mobility.   Two-thirds 
of  the  households  are  non-family,  both  singles  and  roommates.   Minorities  form 
small  proportions,  yet  the  neighborhood  has  the  largest  concentration  of 
Asians  outside  of  Chinatown.   Allston/Brighton 's  household  income  equals  the 
city  average  because  of  above-average  family  income  and  below-average  income 
of  unrelated  individuals.   Allston/Brighton  joins  Fenway/Kenmore  as  Boston's 
fastest  growing  neighborhoods  from  1980  to  1985. 

Allston/Brighton  was  second  only  to  the  Central  district  in  net  additions 
to  its  housing  stock  from  1980  to  1985.   Allston/Brighton  is  still  a 
neighborhood  of  renters:   four  of  every  five  households  rent  their  units. 
However,  condominium  conversions  hit  a  fever  pitch  in  1985.   Registration  of 
over  1,500  master  condominium  deeds  expanded  the  neighborhood's  condominium 
stock  to  over  5,000,  second  only  to  Back/Beacon  Hill.   By  the  end  of  1985,  17 
percent  of  Allston/Brighton' s  housing  units  were  condominiums,  which  is 
comparable  to  Fenway/Kenmore,  but  much  less  than  the  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill  and 
Central  neighborhoods.   Property  values  in  Allston/Brighton  are  the  highest 
among  the  neighborhoods  that  are  not  contiguous  to  the  Downtown. 

A  variety  of  workplaces  in  Allston/Brighton  support  over  25,000  jobs.   A 
sizeable  manufacturing  base  and  health  and  hospital  services  account  for  over 
4,000  jobs  each.   The  area  also  specialized  in  business  services  and  retail 
trade,  including  eating  and  drinking  places. 


Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill 

The  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill  district  has  experienced  revitalization  and 
growth  since  the  early  i970s.   Approximately  30,000  residents  are  about  evenly 
split  between  Back  Bay  and  Beacon  Hill,  and  the  two  areas  have  similar 
demographic  characteristics.   Over  90  percent  of  the  district's  residents  are 
white,  with  small  numbers  of  black,  Hispanic  and  Asian  inhabitants.   The 
increasing  majority  of  residents  are  middle-aged  adults  who  are  well-educated, 
employed  in  professional  and  managerial  positions,  and  have  relatively  high 
incomes.   Households  tend  to  be  small,  consisting  of  one  or  two  workers,  with 
few  if  any  children.   Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill  still  contains  a  significant  number 
of  college  students  and  lodging  house  tenants,  but  their  numbers  have 
diminished  with  the  recent  rise  in  property  values  and  rents.   Median  income 
for  the  district  in  1984  was  60  percent  greater  then  the  city  median  while  the 
poverty  rate,  at  7  percent,  was  the  lowest  in  Boston. 

Housing  in  Back  Bay/Beacon  Hill,  the  oldest  in  Boston,  has  experienced 
much  improvement  over  the  last  15  years.   Property  values  are  the  highest  in 
the  city  and  average  gross  rents  are  also  near  the  top.   Most  of  the  18,700 
housing  units  are  in  2-6-unit  structures  and  larger  multi-family  structures, 
with  only  550  units  of  public  or  assisted  housing.   Owner-occupancy  rose  to  20 
percent  in  1985,  largely  due  to  conversion  of  apartments  to  condominiums.   By 
the  end  of  1985,  the  district's  condominiums  were  28  percent  of  its  housing 
units  and  one-fourth  of  Boston's  condominium  stock. 

Back/Bay  Beacon  Hill  has  the  largest  concentration  of  emplojrment  in  Boston 
outside  of  downtown.   Over  50,000  jobs  are  supported  by  finance,  insurance, 
real  estate,  and  business  services  in  office  buildings.   Utilities, 
government,  educational  services  and  other  services  provide  another  50,000 
jobs,  and  an  additional  10,000  employees  work  in  retail  trade.   The  Back  Bay, 
a  major  retail  center  for  the  region,  features  a  variety  of  shops,  hotels  and 
theaters,  as  well  as  convention  facilities  that  are  now  being  renovated. 
Many  of  the  district's  employees,  particularly  in  professional  and  managerial 
positions,  also  live  in  the  neighborhood. 


Charlestown 

Charlestown,  Boston's  smallest  planning  district,  is  a  predominantly 
white,  Irish-American  neighborhood  that  has  experienced  substantial  changes  in 
population  characteristics  since  1970.   Fifteen  years  ago,  the  typical 
Charlestown  resident  was  an  adult,  with  a  high  school  education  or  less, 
living  in  a  family  household,  working  in  a  manufacturing  plant  and  earning  a 
modest  income.   In  the  last  ten  years,  Charlestown  has  attracted  thousands  of 
new  residents  who  were  primarily  young,  well-educated,  professional  adults  who 
earned  above-average  incomes.   Consequently,  Charlestown,  by  1985,  approached 
city  averages  in  educational  attainment,  occupational  distribution  and  median 
household  income.   At  the  same  time,  Charlestown  continues  to  have  a  poor 
population,  with  17  percent  living  in  poverty,  and  28  percent  of  housing  made 
up  of  public  and  public-assisted  dwellings. 

The  attractiveness  of  Charlestown  is  reflected  in  the  real  estate  market: 
mean  housing  values  more  than  tripled  in  the  last  five  years.   As  of  the  end 
of  1985,  423  of  the  neighborhood's  6,767  housing  units  were  condominiums.   The 
redevelopment  of  the  Charlestown  Navy  Yard  has  created  a  unique  addition  to 
the  neighborhood.   Developers  have  constructed  388  new  housing  units  and 
converted  historic  buildings  into  office  and  retail  space  that  will  support, 
by  1988,  over  6,000  employees.   That  will  double  the  economic  base  of 
Charlestown.   Manufacturing,  though  in  decline,  is  the  largest  source  of 
employment  in  the  area. 


Central 

The  Central  planning  district  includes  the  downtown  area,  Chinatown  and 
the  North  End.   The  downtown  area,  unlike  most  neighborhoods,  gained 
population  in  the  1970s.   A  continued  increase  in  residents  in  the  early  1980s 
was  led  by  young  to  middle-aged  adults  who  were  well  educated,  employed  in 
high-level  positions  and  had  high  incomes.   The  downtown  residents  were 
extremely  mobile,  reflecting  a  high  proportion  of  young,  nonfamily  households. 

Chinatown  and  the  North  End  have  more  traditional,  family-oriented,  less 
affluent,  ethnic  characteristics.   Over  3,000  Chinese  inhabited  Chinatown  in 
1980.   Family  households  and  married  couples  were  much  more  common  than  in  the 
city  as  a  whole.   Although  educational  attainment  was  low — only  one-third  of 
the  adults,  25  years  and  over,  were  high  school  graduates — labor  force 
participation  was  high  and,  for  males,  the  unemployment  rate  was  low.   Family 
income  was  low,  which  is  consistent  with  a  tendency  for  residents  to  hold 
low-paying  jobs  in  food  services  and  retail  trade.   In  1980,  virtually  all  of 
Chinatown  residents  rented  their  housing  units,  and  rents  were  well  below  the 
Boston  average.   Workplaces  in  Chinatown  were  primarily  restaurants  and  shops 
and  a  dwindling  garment  industry. 

The  North  End  owes  its  European  character  to  persons  of  Italian  ancestry 
who  are  about  one-half  of  the  11,000  residents.   However,  from  1970  to  1985, 
the  North  End  experienced  an  influx  of  young,  mobile,  professional  singles  and 
couples,  mostly  without  children.   The  area  also  has  a  large  elderly 
population,  mainly  of  Italian  ancestry.   Although  median  income  was  high  in 
1980,  13  percent  of  all  persons  were  in  poverty,  reflecting  differences  in 
occupations  and  age  of  the  newer  and  longer-standing  residents.   The  North  End 
housing  stock  is  relatively  old  and  expensive  compared  to  most  neighborhoods. 
Eight  of  every  ten  units  were  rented,  and  vacancies  were  scarce.   Condominium 
conversions  numbered  1,322  at  the  end  of  1985,  which  was  about  20  percent  of 
the  neighborhood's  housing  stock.   Like  Chinatown,  the  North  End  specializes 
in  restaurants  and  personal  services.   Both  areas  are  adjacent  to  the 
downtown's  concentration  of  commercial  activity. 

The  nonresidential  features  of  the  downtown  are  the  most  striking. 
Although  the  downtown  is  experiencing  a  revival  as  a  place  to  live,  the 
central  business  district  is  the  heart  of  the  region's  economy  and  provides 
jobs,  income,  services  and  entertainment  to  residents  throughout  the  city. 
About  11  percent  of  Boston's  working  residents  have  jobs  in  the  central 
business  district,  chiefly  in  finance,  insurance,  real  estate,  business 
services,  accounting  and  legal,  and  other  professional  services  and  retail 
trade. 


Dorchester 

North  and  South  Dorchester  are  both  approximately  two-thirds  white. 
Minority  populations  are  concentrated  in  the  western  portions  of  both 
neighborhoods.   South  Dorchester  has  more  than  twice  the  population  of  its 
northern  neighbor.   The  median  age  of  both  neighborhoods  approximates  that  of 
the  city — 29  years — yet,  both  neighborhoods  have  relatively  high  proportions 
of  15-19  year-olds,  have  gained  in  numbers  of  young  adults  under  25,  and  have 
lost  population  in  the  older  age-groups  during  the  1970s.   This  is  reflected 
in  their  loss  of  40  percent  of  the  white  population  during  the  decade. 
Despite  these  losses.  South  Dorchester  still  has  the  largest  number  of  white 
residents  of  any  planning  district.   The  black  and  Hispanic  populations  in 
South  Dorchester  have  increased  rapidly,  and  both  Dorchesters  now  house  more 
than  3,000  Hispanics. 

Like  most  of  Boston,  the  Dorchesters  are  dominated  by  rental  housing, 
although  four  of  every  ten  units  in  South  Dorchester  are  occupied  by  owners. 
In  the  last  five  years,  vacancies  in  one  to  four-family  structures  have 
diminished  from  9  percent  to  5  percent,  as  relatively  low  property  values  made 
the  Dorchesters  attractive  to  home  buyers. 

North  Dorchester  has  a  small  manufacturing  base  and  about  3,000  jobs  in 
health  services  located  in  the  neighborhood.   South  Dorchester  also  has  a 
small  manufacturing  base  and  about  2,000  jobs  in  banking.   Otherwise, 
workplaces  in  the  Dorchesters  are  limited  to  a  few  small  commercial  districts. 


East  Boston 

East  Boston  is  predominantly  white  and  of  Italian  ancestry,  with  a 
growing  Asian  population,  now  5  percent  of  all  persons.   East  Boston  has  a 
greater  concentration  of  older  residents  than  most  neighborhoods.   Family 
households  are  most  common,  and  many  of  the  nonfamily  households  are  elderly 
residents  living  alone.   Educational  attainment  for  adults  25  years  and  older 
is  low:   in  1985,  East  Boston  had  the  lowest  proportion  of  high  school 
graduates,  57  percent,  and  the  second  lowest  proportion  of  college  graduates, 
8  percent,  of  all  Boston  neighborhoods.   Household  income  was  well  below  the 
city  average,  but  the  poverty  rate  was  about  average.   East  Boston  had  the 
highest  proportion  of  crafts/mechanical  workers  and  one  of  the  lowest 
proportions  of  professional  workers  among  all  the  neighborhoods.   With  the 
exception  of  recent  Asian  immigrants.  East  Bostonians  tend  to  be  residents  of 
long  standing,  with  a  smaller-than-average  share  having  moved  recently  or 
having  moved  into  Boston  from  the  outside. 

Rental  housing  makes  up  70  percent  of  East  Boston's  housing  stock.   The 
housing  market  has  tightened  since  1980,  yet,  in  1985,  East  Boston's  median 
rent  and  median  housing  value  were  well  below  the  city  average. 

East  Boston's  employment  base  has  changed  substantially  over  the  last 
twenty  years.   In  the  early  1960s,  East  Boston's  specialty  was  manufacturing 
of  wood  products,  apparel,  electric  and  electronic  equipment,  and  ship 
building  and  repair.   Yet,  Logan  Airport  was  in  the  early  stages  of  an 
expansion  program  that  would,  by  1968,  make  air  transportation  the 
neighborhood's  largest  source  of  employment.   However,  less  than  8  percent  of 
East  Bostonian  workers  were  employed  in  transportation  in  1980.   While  the 
neighborhood's  manufacturing  base  has  diminished  to  less  than  half  its  size  of 
twenty  years  ago,  East  Boston  still  had  a  large  proportion  of  blue  collar 
workers  in  1985,  most  of  whom  found  work  outside  of  the  neighborhood. 


Fenway-Kenmore 

Fenway-Kenmore  is  unique  among  Boston  neighborhoods  because  of  its 
concentration  of  university  students  and  young  adults.   Residents  are 
relatively  well-educated,  live  in  small,  non-family  households  and  have  low 
incomes.   About  four  of  every  ten  residents  live  in  college  dormitories  or 
other  group  quarters.   The  rest  live  mainly  in  rental  apartments,  although  one 
of  every  five  housing  units  in  the  neighborhood  is  a  condominium.   Residential 
turnover  is  the  highest  in  Boston,  which  is  consistent  with  the  transient 
nature  of  the  student  population.   Yet,  Fenway-Kenmore  has  the  lowest  vacancy 
rate  in  the  city,  indicating  that  units  fill  up  quickly.   For  property  owners, 
mean  values  in  the  neighborhood  are  among  the  highest  in  Boston. 

The  character  of  the  Fenway-Kenmore  area  is  shaped  by  large  and  numerous 
medical  and  educational  institutions.   As  job  sources,  the  institutions 
attract  professional,  technical  and  service  workers,  many  of  whom  are 
residents  or  become  residents  of  the  area.   Eating  and  drinking  places, 
business  services,  banks  and  printing  and  publishing  businesses  are  the  other 
major  sources  of  jobs  in  the  Fenway-Kenmore  area. 


Hyde  Park/Roslindale/West  Roxbury 

Hyde  Park,  Roslindale  and  West  Roxbury  are  residential  neighborhoods  chat 
are  less  densely  settled  than  those  closer  to  Downtown  Boston.   Compared  to  the 
rest  of  the  city,  these  areas  have  residents  of  longer  standing,  more 
stability  and  higher  age.   Residents  are  largely  white,  with  a  small,  but 
growing,  minority  population.   These  three  neighborhoods  resemble  suburban 
towns  with  residents  primarily  in  families,  and  with  higher  incomes,  greater 
educational  attainment,  and  more  professional  occupations.   Notably,  these 
three  neighborhoods  are  among  the  four  with  the  highest  incomes  in  Boston. 

Unlike  other  parts  of  Boston,  well  over  one-half  of  the  housing  units  in 
Hyde  Park,  Roslindale  and  West  Roxbury  are  occupied  by  their  owners.   From 
1980  to  1985,  the  number  of  dwelling  units  in  these  neighborhoods  increased  by 
1,860,  or  5  percent.   Mean  values  of  one  to  three-family  homes  in  1985  were 
the  highest  of  any  neighborhoods  outside  of  the  central  area  of  the  city  and 
Allston/Brighton.   Workplaces  in  these  three  neighborhoods  are  primarily 
retail  trade  and  service  businesses  in  small  commercial  districts. 
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Jamaica  Plain 

Jamaica  Plain,  like  the  South  End,  is  a  neighborhood  of  whites  and 
minorities,  including  blacks  and  Hispanics.   The  age  distribution  is  distinct, 
with  higher  proportions  of  children  and  elderly  than  that  in  most 
neighborhoods.   The  white  population  makes  up  63  percent  and  blacks  account 
for  20  percent  of  the  total  population.   Nearly  7,800  persons,  or  20  percent, 
are  of  Hispanic  origin,  forming  the  largest  Hispanic  community  in  Boston, 
Over  one-half  of  the  households  are  families.   However,  female-headed  families 
with  children  comprise  46  percent  of  the  families  with  children,  and  14 
percent  of  all  households.   The  educational  attainment,  occupational 
distribution  and  incomes  of  nonfamily  households  are  close  to  the  Boston 
average,  yet  median  family  income  is  below  the  Boston  average. 

Three  of  every  four  housing  units  in  Jamaica  Plain  are  occupied  by  a 
renter.   Condominium  conversions  are  cropping  up  in  the  neighborhood,  but  the 
numbers  are  still  relatively  small.   In  the  last  two  years,  over  450 
conversions  of  apartments  have  expanded  the  condominium  stock  to  6  percent  of 
total  housing  units.   For  homeowners,  a  tight  housing  market  has  pushed  mean 
property  values  well  above  the  city  average.   Jamaica  Plain  has  a  variety  of 
workplaces,  but  health  services,  including  hospitals,  and  social  services 
account  for  most  of  the  jobs  in  the  neighborhoods. 
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Mattapan 

Mattapan  is  the  second  largest  minority  neighborhood  in  Boston.   Its 
population  has  grown  to  over  42,000,  with  blacks  comprising  84  percent  of  the 
total.   Mattapan  is  primarily  a  family  neighborhood,  as  over  two-thirds  of  the 
households  are  families  with  children,  41  percent  of  the  population  is  under 
20  years  old,  and  the  median  age  is  26  compared  to  29  for  Boston  as  a  whole. 
Mattapan  residents  have  more  professional  job  positions  and  lower  unemployment 
rates  than  other  minority  neighborhoods,  but  remain  below  Boston  averages. 
Median  household  income  is  about  average,  but  poverty  rates  are  slighty  higher 
than  most  neighborhoods. 

Mattapan  has  a  varied  housing  stock  with  newer  single-family  homes,  older 
triple-deckers,  and  scattered  public  housing  units.   Public  and  assisted 
housing,  mostly  in  the  Franklin  Field  area,  account  for  18  percent  of  the 
total  stock.   Owner-occupancy  is  high,  at  40  percent,  but  housing  problems 
include  a  large  number  of  vacant,  inadequate  units,  little  new  construction 
since  1980  and  large  increases  in  rents  in  the  past  ten  years. 

Workplaces  in  Mattapan  are  limited  to  retail  districts  in  Mattapan  Square 
and  along  Blue  Hill  Avenue  and  a  few  small  service,  trade,  manufacturing  and 
construction  establishments  in  scattered  locations.   The  vast  majority  of 
Mattapan  working  residents  commute  to  jobs  in  downtown  Boston,  other 
neighborhoods  or  suburban  South  Shore  communities. 
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Roxbury 

Roxbury  is  the  neighborhood  home  to  a  large  black  population  and  a 
growing  community  of  Hispanic  and  Caribbean  Islander  residents.   The  58,861 
population  in  1985  marked  a  gain  of  just  over  1,100  from  1980  while  the  racial 
composition  of  the  neighborhood  was  76  percent  black,  13  percent  Hispanic,  and 
11  percent  for  white,  Asian,  and  all  other  minorities.   Two-thirds  of  Roxbury 
households  are  families,  a  larger  share  than  many  of  Boston's  neighborhoods. 
Correspondingly,  Roxbury  has  a  large  share  of  young  people  (32  percent  under 
18)  and  a  high  share  of  female-headed  families  with  children.   Unemployment  at 
9  percent  in  1985  was  double  the  citywide  rate.   The  resident  workforce  is 
overrepresented  in  blue-collar  and  semi-skilled  services  jobs  but  show  an 
upward  trend  in  professional  positions.   Educational  attainment  has  risen 
significantly  since  1970  but  lags  that  for  other  city  and  suburban  residents. 
Roxbury 's  median  income  is  only  two-thirds  of  the  Boston  median  and  the  31 
percent  poverty  rate  is  much  above  the  city's  21  percent. 

Housing  conditions  and  quality  reveal  a  market  that  is  strained  to 
provide  for  resident  needs.   Forty-one  percent  of  Roxbury's  total  23,587 
housing  consists  of  public  or  assisted  units,  the  highest  of  any  Boston 
neighborhood.   Of  Roxbury's  private  housing  18  percent  is  owner  occupied 
compared  to  Boston's  32  percent.   Only  500  units  were  added  since  1985 
although  the  draw-down  in  vacant  units  was  sizeable  as  the  vacancy  rate 
including  unliveable  units  fell  to  9  percent  form  14  percent  five  years 
earlier.   Rents  and  housing  sales  values  have  been  generally  lower  than  Boston 
averages  but  have  been  increasing  at  rapid  rates  since  the  early  1980s. 
Physical  housing  conditions  tend  to  be  worse  in  Roxbury  as  abandonment  arixi 
disinvestment  left  their  toll  on  the  neighborhood  over  the  last  30  years. 

Roxbury  lost  many  jobs  from  its  previous  role  as  a  manufacturing  and 
retail  center.   The  area  from  Mission  Hill  through  Grove  Hall  provided  9,260 
jobs  in  1981.   The  retail  and  services  stores  in  Dudley  Square  and  some 
manufacturing  firms  in  the  surrounding  area  are  the  primary  business  in 
Roxbury  now. 
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South  End 

The  South  End  is  one  of  Boston's  most  racially,  ethnically,  and 
economically  diverse  neighborhoods.   Racial  composition  in  1985  showed  a 
concentration  that  was  46  percent  black,  34  percent  white,  11  percent  Asian, 
and  10  percent  Hispanic.   Since  1980  the  South  End's  population  has  grown  by 
2,826  to  29,951  following  a  4,300  gain  in  the  decade  of  the  1970s.   While  the 
South  End  retains  a  significant  portion  of  racially-mixed  larger  families, 
primarily  with  lower  incomes,  recent  trends  reveal  the  growth  of  more 
affluent,  smaller,  middle-aged  professional  households.   Median  income, 
poverty,  and  unemployment  rates  are  very  close  to  Boston  averages  due  to  the 
increased  presence  of  upper-middle  income  households  alongside  poorer 
families. 

The  housing  market  of  the  South  End  is  increasingly  tight  as  the  4.4. 
percent  vacancy  rate  in  1985  was  drastically  down  from  the  13  percent  rate  of 
1980.   There  were  13,893  housing  units  in  1985,  a  marginal  net  increase  of  150 
units  in  five  years,  but  the  decline  in  vacancies  included  a  very  large 
reclamation  and  reoccupancy  of  substandard  units,  mostly  to  condominiums.   The 
composition  of  South  End  housing  stock  shows  that  37  percent  of  all  units  were 
either  public  or  assisted  housing  while  63  percent  were  rental,  condominium, 
or  other  owner-occupied  units.   Lodging  houses,  long-time  fixtures  of  the 
South  End,  have  declined  markedly  in  numbers  since  I960.   On  the  other  hand, 
condominiums  now  comprise  ten  percent  of  all  South  End  units,  with  over  1,100 
condos  developed  since  1980. 

The  commercial  economy  of  the  South  End  is  divided  into  neighborhood 
retail  and  services  stores  north  of  Shawmut  Avenue,  light  manufacturing  firms 
and  medical  institutions  along  Harrison  and  Albany  Streets,  and  wholesaling 
businesses  in  the  nearby  South  Bay /Newmarket  district.   Large  employers  such 
as  Boston  City  and  University  Hospitals,  New  England  Nuclear,  Teradyne, 
Digital,  and  Stride  Rite  manufacturing  firms.  New  England  Telephone  and  City 
Public  Works  Department  public  services,  and  the  Newmarket  wholesaling  plants 
comprise  eighty  percent  of  all  South  End  employment. 
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South  Boston 

South  Boston,  similar  to  East  Boston  and  Charlestown,  is  characterized  by 
older,  white  residents  living  in  traditional  family  arrangements.   The 
population  under  15  years  old  has  declined,  while  persons  over  55  are  a  rising 
proportion.   Six  of  every  ten  residents  of  South  Boston  are  of  Irish  ancestry. 
Contrary  to  the  city  trend,  a  majority  of  South  Boston's  households  are  , 
families.   Moreover,  among  nonfamily  households,  a  significant  proportion  are 
elderly  singles,  mostly  widows  and  widowers.   Residents  have  lower  levels  of 
educational  attainment,  occupational  skills  and  income  than  the  average 
Bostonian.   South  Boston  has  the  second  lowest  proportion,  after  East  Boston, 
of  college  graduates  among  adults  25  years  and  older.   South  Boston  residents 
tend  to  move  less  often  and  are  less  likely  to  have  moved  into  Boston  from 
elsewhere  than  are  residents  of  most  other  neighborhoods. 


South  Boston  is  another  neighborhood  of  renters;  only  three  of  every  ten 
units  are  occupied  by  owners.   Th  housing  market  has  tightened  in  recent 
years,  and  property  values  have  increased  at  about  the  same  rate  as  average 
values  in  the  city.   Regarding  workplaces.  South  Boston  specializes  in 
manufacturing,  including  printing  and  publishing,  apparel,  and  electric  and 
electronic  equipment.   The  Boston  Marine  Industrial  Park  is  a  key  element  in 
maintaining  a  manufacturing  base  of  about  8,000  in  the  area.   Wholesale  trade, 
communication,  retail  trade  and  business  services  provide  most  of  the  18,000 
nonmanufacturing  jobs. 
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